BY ORDER  OF THE  SHAH

Persian into English for our benefit, included "chicken
lover on toast." Hunger appeased, we inspected our room,
and rang for someone to give us clean sheets. The servant
seemed surprised. Clean sheets were ordered after every
twelfth guest. We were only the ninth.

Having had enough motoring for the nonce, we hailed
a droshky. Each pony had blue beads, mingled with
a few scarlet and white ones, threaded for luck into
mane and tail. Although we smiled indulgently at
the superstition, we reflected afterwards upon our own
belief:

"Something old and something new
Something borrowed, something blue."

Rumi was not due to arrive until the next day, so we
enlisted the proffered services of the waiter as guide. A
Jew, he had been in India during the War in some military
capacity, and spoke excellent English as well as Urdu.
We dubbed him Ichabod. He told us that in Shiraz lived
many Jews, who claimed to be descended from those
carried by Nebuchadnezzar to Babylon.

We jolted upon our pilgrimage to Sadi's tomb, set in
isolation some way out of the town. His remains were
probably removed there from the original resting-place in
a city mosque, where stood a big tank always stocked with
sacred fish dedicated to Sheikh Sadi, so deep was native
reverence for him. We found the tomb near a peaceful
village of brown houses, a few of them built of stone picked
from the hillside. Here and there bubbled out an under-
ground stream. Vines crept over the brown earth, save
on the steepest slopes. Three silky black goats carefully
picked their way over the stones. A small boy led two
brightly caparisoned ponies, followed by a second urchin
with a mule, and another leading a white donkey with a
crimson saddle set upon a brightly woven rug edged with
fiiaged tasselling. At a wayside hut a policeman squatted
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